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THE 


SANITARY  CONDITION  AND  LAWS 

OF 

MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  LONDON. 


The  Annual  Address  from  this  chair  becomes  every  year  more 
difficult,  both  as  regards  the  selection  of  the  subject  and  the  matter 
itself,  in  consequence  of  the  able  manner  in  which  my  predecessors 
have  presented  their  views  before  you.  After  much  consideration, 
I decided  on  selecting  for  my  subject  the  Sanitary  Condition  and 
Laws  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  London.  Of  course  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  time  usually  occupied  by  these  addresses,  to  do  more  than 
briefly  sketch  the  salient  points  of  my  subject.  Indeed,  I am  in 
some  doubt  if  many  of  my  hearers  may  not  consider  it  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  organisation ; but  I hold  the  opinion  that  the  present 
can  only  be  fairly  judged  by  looking  at  the  past,  and  the  future  can 
be  predicated  only  by  a consideration  of  both. 

If  we  look  carefully  at  the  legislative  measures  which  were  in 
force  in  Mediaeval  London,  including,  of  course,  not  only  Acts  of 
Parliament,  but  also  the  civic  ordinances,  we  should  almost  wonder 
at  the  prevalence  of  plague,  sweating  sickness,  and  other  pestilences, 
which  more  than  decimated  the  population  from  time  to  time,  as 
well  as  the  large  fires  which  so  frequently  devastated  portions  of 
the  city.  The  laws  and  ordinances  in  existence  at  this  time  ought 
to  have  prevented  both,  but  they  were  generally  neglected,  and,  at 
the  most,  only  spasmodically  enforced,  in  the  same  way  as  our  leet 
juries  have  neglected  their  work,  for  they  had  the  power,  and  rarely 
used  it,  of  condemning  uninhabitable  houses,  and  removing  many 
of  the  nuisances  which  materially  affected  the  comfort,  if  not  the 
death-rate  of  the  population  of  England.  The  chief  reason  for 
this  neglect  appears  to  be  that  the  Acts  and  ordinances  were  much 
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in  advance  of  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  population,  and,  therefore, 
fell  into  disuse  almost  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Acts. 

In  the  time  of  the  early  Norman  kings  most  of  the  houses  of 
London  were  built  in  a very  primitive  manner,  viz.,  of  wood,  or 
mud  and  clay  mixed  with  straw,  and  covered  with  a thatch  of  straw 
or  rushes,  so  that  when  a fire  broke  out  it  often  became  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and,  as  water  had  to  be  brought  from  the 
nearest  streams,  it  was  often  necessary  to  pull  down  adjoining 
houses  with  large  hooks  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  fire.  An 
extensive  fire  which  occurred  in  London  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen  led  to  an  ordinance  being  issued  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189),  known  as  Fitz-Elwynne’s  Assize  of 
Buildings.  This  contained  many  important  regulations,  not  only 
as  regards  the  structure  of  buildings  but  their  appurtenances. 
Thus  it  was  ordered  that  the  party  walls  of  new  houses  should  be 
made  of  stone  three  feet  in  thickness;  that  if  the  expense  were 
borne  equally  by  both,  the  land  was  to  be  taken  equally  from  both ; 
but  if  the  neighbour  of  the  one  wishing  to  build  were  to-o  poor  or 
objected,  the  latter  was  to  give  three  feet  of  land  for  the  other  to 
build  on,  when  the  wall,  which  was  to  be  raised  16  feet  high, 
became  their  joint  property.  If  they  agreed  to  make  a joint  gutter 
to  carry  off  the  rain-water  they  might  do  so;  but,  if  not,  each  had 
to  provide  his  own  gutter  to  carry  the  water  on  to  his  own  land  or 
the  highway.  There  was  also  a curious  provision  that,  if  a man 
built  a stone  wall  on  his  own  land  and  carried  the  eaves  over  his 
neighbour’s,  the  latter  was  required  to  make  a gutter  for  carrying 
off  the  water  either  on  to  his  land  or  the  highway.  Another  regulation, 
which  must  often  have  interfered  not  only  with  the  light,  but  the 
ventilation  of  houses,  was  that  a person  might  build  against  the 
windows  of  his  neighbour,  unless  there  was  an  agreement  in 
writing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  If,  however,  the  new 
building  was  considered  to  be  ‘ unjust,’  there  was  power  of  appeal. 
The  ‘Assize’  also  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  fire  previously 
mentioned,  which  destroyed  houses  from  London  Bridge  to  the 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  many  of  the  citizens  built  stone 
houses  and  covered  the  roofs  with  thick  tiles.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  regulation  height  of  the  stone  wall  was  16  feet,  to  admit  of 
two  stories,  one  of  the  upper  being  called  the  ‘ solar,’  which  was 
the  chief  room  in  the  house,  and  was  entered  by  means  of  a ladder 
or  staircase,  the  latter  being  usually  placed  outside.  Above  the 
solar  was  erected  a pent-house,  overhanging  the  footway,  the  eaves 
of  which  were  to  be  sufficiently  high  to  allow  a man  on  horseback 
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to  ride  under  them.  The  goods  sold  at  the  stall  or  shop  were 
suspended  under  the  eaves  or  placed  on  a board,  whilst  the  stall, 
placed  outside  the  house,  was  not  allowed  to  be  more  than  two 
feet  and  a half  wide.  At  this  time  comparatively  few  of  the 
smaller  houses  had  either  glazed  windows  or  chimneys,  and  were, 
therefore,  cold,  dark,  and  dirty;  but,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
these  were  commonly  found  in  all  houses.  In  better  class  houses 
both  were  ordinarily  met  with  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 

In  the  articles  of  the  Wardmote  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
it  was  expressly  provided  that  no  chimneys  be  henceforth  made, 
except;  of  stone,  tiles,  or  plaster,  under  pain  of  being  pulled  down, 
and  that  all  houses  within  the  franchise  should  be  covered  with 
tiles,  etc.  It  was  also  provided  that  all  who  dwelt  in  great  houses 
should  have  a ladder  or  two  in  case  of  fire,  so  that  low  houses  were 
by  no  means  universal  at  that  time.  That  houses  were  subsequently 
built  of  wood,  or  wood  and  daubing,  is  very  evident  from  the 
frequency  with  which  fires  occurred,  and  the  distance  to  which 
they  spread. 

A very  graphic  description  of  London  in  1350  is  given  by  a 
contemporary  anonymous  writer.  He  states  that,  although  there 
are  numerous  large  vacant  spaces  within  the  walls,  belonging  to 
the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  the  halls  of  City  companies,  as  well 
as  to  the  monasteries  and  convents,  yet  the  populated  parts  were 
intersected  by  narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  encumbered  with 
houses,  whose  apartments,  jutting  out  storey  above  storey,  almost 
touched  one  another  at  the  top,  so  as  to  make  the  streets  dark  and 
unwholesome.  These  projections  were  known  by  the  name  of 
‘halpaces.’  The  houses  occupied  by  most  of  the  richest  merchants  and 
nobles  either  formed  three  sides  of  a square,  or  more  commonly  were 
four  sided  and  enclosed  a courtyard.  The  staircases  were  wide  and 
had  carved  balusters,  and  the  walls  of  the  rooms  and  mantelpieces 
were  often  made  of  carved  oak.  There  was  also  one  large  hall,  usually 
with  painted  windows.  Many  of  the  smaller  houses  were  much  over- 
crowded, and  several  statutes  were  passed  to  prevent,  not  only 
overcrowding,  but  the  building  of  new  houses.  Indeed,  this  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  it  was 
ordained  in  1580  that  every  newly-built  house  should  have  four 
acres  of  land,  and  numerous  houses  were  pulled  down,  and  the 
builders  and  workmen  were  punished  by  fine,  or  imprisonment 
without  ball,  for  disobeying  this  law.  It  was  also  ordered  that 
two  newly-built  houses  should  be  thrown  into  one  to  reduce  the 
number  and,  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  the  ‘Harbinger'  had  power 
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to  put  infected  persons  into  these  houses.  This  proclamation  was 
issued  ‘ because  there  are  such  great  multitudes  of  people  brought 
to  inhabit  small  rooms,  whereof  the  greater  part  are  seen  very 
poor,  yea,  such  as  must  live  of  begging,  or  by  worse  means,  and 
they  heaped  up  together,  and,  in  a sort,  smothered  with  many 
families  of  children  and  servants  in  one  house  or  small  tenement.’ 

How  these  evils  were  to  be  cured  by  restricting  the  number  of 
houses  I fail  to  see;  indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  that  so  far  from  being 
a means  of  preventing,  the  proclamation  must  have  led  to  more 
overcrowding.  At  a later  date,  Sir  W.  Davenant  referred,  in  a 
letter,  to  the  contiguity  of  the  top  storeys  of  houses,  which  were, 
he  says,  so  close  together  that  the  inhabitants  of  houses  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  streets  could  shake  hands.  This  style  of  building  is 
even  now  to  be  seen  in  Mercerie  Lane,  Canterbury,  but  the  storeys 
do  not  overhang  so  much  as  is  stated  by  these  writers. 

The  interior  of  the  smaller  houses  is  described,  up  to  the  time 
even  of  Chaucer,  in  anything  but  flattering  terms,  as  we  learn  from 
his  Canterbury  Tales . Very  many  were  dark,  badly  ventilated  and 
filthily  dirty,  not  only  from  the  want  of  chimneys  but  from  the 
habits  of  the  people.  In  the  better  class  houses,  although  there  were 
glazed  windows  and  chimneys,  yet  the  floors  are  described  as  being 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  Even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
we  learn  from  a letter  written  by  Erasmus  to  Dr.  Francis,  ‘that 
the  floors  are  commonly  of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes,  under  which 
lies  unmolested  an  ancient  collection  of  beer,  grease,  fragments, 
bones,  spittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  everything  that  is 
nasty.’  Of  course  this  description  refers  to  the  ordinary  living  room 
which  was  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  the  solar  and  other  upper 
rooms,  if  any,  having  boarded  floors.  In  1440  dogs,  ‘genteel  dogs 
excepted,’  were  not  allowed  to  go  at  large  under  a penalty  of  3s.  4d. 
to  the  use  of  the  chamber,  but  were  kept  at  home,  and  pigs  also, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony,  were  to  be 
retained  on  the  premises  or  in  the  house.  If  found  running  about 
the  streets,  the  persons  seizing  them  were  directed  to  kill  and  keep 
them  for  their  own  use,  or  to  give  them  back  at  the  price  of  four- 
pence  for  each  pig.  In  spite  of  this  edict,  pigs  were  kept  in  pigsties 
in  the  streets,  and  to  remedy  this  four  men  were  elected  and  sworn 
in  to  see  ‘to  the  removal  of  the  sties,  and  killing  of  all  pigs,  except 
those  of  St.  Anthony’s  Priory,  that  might  be  found  at  large  in  the 
streets,  fosses,  or  suburbs  of  London.’  To  prevent  pigs  not 
belonging  to  St.  Anthony’s  Priory  being  claimed  by  the  renter,  he 
was  sworn  not  to  put  a bell  on,  or  to  claim  any  which  were  not 
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given  to  the  Priory  in  pure  alms.  The  references  to  swine  in  the 
Liber  Albus  are  very  numerous. 

As  it  is  generally  supposed  that  most  of  the  excrement  was  cast 
into  the  streets  for  the  rakers  to  remove,  I will  refer  to  a passage 
about  ‘necessary  chambers,’  from  Fitz-Elwynne’s  Assize.  Concerning 
these,  it  is  ordained  that,  if  the  pit  of  such  chamber  be  lined  with  stone, 
the  mouth  shall  be  2\  ft.  from  the  land  of  the  neighbour,  but  if 
not  so  lined,  it  must  be  3^  ft.  away.  These  pits  were  emptied  by 
nightmen,  and  taken  to  lay  stalls  at  Mile  End,  Dowgate,  or  Puddle 
Dock,  or  to  Whitefriars.  At  a later  date,  the  lay  stalls  at  Mile  End 
are  described  as  being  intolerable  nuisances,  and  were  not  removed 
until  quite  recently,  as,  when  a boy,  I received  a practical  evidence 
of  their  existence, 

The  streets  both  within  and  without  the  walls  were  narrow,  and 
became  more  injurious  when  the  houses  were  built  higher,  and  especi- 
ally when  what  were  known  as  ‘ middle  rows  ’ (like  that  lately  removed 
in  Holborn)  were  built  in  the  roadways  of  several  streets.  Where  per- 
manent buildings  were  not  erected,  shops,  and  even  smithies,  were  fre- 
quently placed  there.  Aldgate  Street,  Cornhill,  Cheapside,  Newgate 
Street,  Ludgate  Street,  and  many  others  had  middle  rows.  Several 
of  these  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  London, 
and  must  have  materially  assisted  in  rendering  the  City  unhealthy. 

Although  sewers  are  mentioned  by  Fitz  Stephen  as  being  in  use 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  which  was  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  yet  he 
most  probably  meant  merely  the  channels  in  the  centre  of  the  streets 
which  communicated  with  other  channels  leading  to  the  Thames. 
These  latter  are  specially  directed  in  several  ordinances  to  be  kept 
clean.  The  streets  were  paved  with  small  stones  without  any 
raised  footpaths,  and  sloped  down  to  a channel  in  the  centre,  which 
carried  off  the  rain-water  and  most  of  the  slops.  Fishmongers 
were  especially  ordered  not  to  cast  their  slops  into  these  channels. 
There  was  also  another  regulation  that  nothing  was  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  windows  between  sunrise  and  nine  at  night,  under  a 
penalty  of  3s.  4d. ; and  that  any  one  who  sustained  damage  by 
such  an  act  was  to  be  re-couped  by  the  person  emptying  the  slops. 
It  was  especially  mentioned  that  ‘urine  boles  and  ordure  boles’ 
were  to  be  brought  down  and  cast  into  the  channel.  It  is  evident 
from  these  regulations  that  the  streets  must  have  been  in  a filthy 
condition  even  when  the  pavement  was  in  good  condition;  but,  as 
each  person  had  to  pave  the  street  in  front  of  his  house,  and  keep 
the  channel  clean  and  in  order,  the  pavement  must  have  been  often 
in  a very  bad  state.  That  this  was  so,  especially  outside  the 
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boundaries  of  the  City,  is  shown  by  the  frequency  with  which 
ordinances  were  issued,  or  Acts  of  Parliament  passed,  for  paving 
these  thoroughfares.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  road- 
way between  Temple  Bar  and  Westminster  was  directed  to  be 
paved  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses  abutting 
on  the  street,  and  kept  in  order  from  tolls  to  be  paid  by  those  riding 
on  or  driving  along  it.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  a toll  on  horses 
and  carriages,  and  it  is  said  to  have  answered  very  well.  As  the  streets 
were  narrow,  and  there  was  not  any  raised  path  for  foot  passengers, 
posts  were  placed  at  a short  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  houses 
to  protect  persons  using  the  paths  from  the  horses  and  carriages, 
and  were  said  to  be  a great  annoyance.  As  the  pent-houses  over- 
hung the  pavement  the  passengers  kept  as  close  to  the  walls  as 
possible.  This  often  led  to  quarrels  and  loss  of  life,  so  that,  what 
with  pools  of  dirty  water  under  foot,  and  deluges  of  rain  above,  the 
condition  of  a wayfarer  after  passing  through  the  City  on  a rainy 
day  must  have  been  anything  but  conducive  to  good  health, 
especially  as  umbreljas  were  not  then  used. 

Although  the  citizens  were  required  to  keep  the  pavement  and 
channels  clean,  they  were  not  called  upon  to  remove  any  of  the 
filth  swept  up,  but  a class  of  men  termed  rakers  were  appointed 
and  paid  under  the  articles  of  the  Wardmote  for  each  City  Ward, 
who  were  ordered  to  place  it  in  carts,  and  take  it  to  the  places  ordained 
for  its  reception.  These  were  at  Mile  End,  and  the  other  places  pre- 
viously mentioned.  Frequent  ordinances  were  also  made  forbidding 
filth  to  be  thrown  into  the  river  Thames  or  any  of  its  tributaries,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  Fleet.  There  were  also  special  articles  of 
each  Wardmote,  prohibiting  anyone  from  throwing  dung  or  other 
filth  into  the  streets,  and  especially  offal.  Butchers  appear  to  have 
been  rather  frequent  offenders  on  this  point.  In  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Liber  Albus , as  well  as  in  other  books,  there  are  enumerated 
many  special  regulations  for  the  removal  of  filth;  the  cleansing  of 
the  hythes  and  fosses,  lanes  and  streets;  for  the  custody  of  the 
conduits  and  watercourses;  and  for  the  cleansing  of  the  Fleet 
ditch.  There  were  also  divers  other  ordinances  as  to  pent-houses, 
rain-gutters,  stalls,  jetties,  cellars,  and  pavements.  It  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  1 scavagers’  to  superintend  the  streets,  as  the 
oath  taken  by  them,  on  their  appointment,  sufficiently  shows.  As 
the  oath  is  somewhat  curious,  I quote  it  at  length: — ‘You  shall 
swear  that  you  shall  diligently  oversee  that  the  pavements  within 
your  Ward  are  well  and  rightly  repaired,  and  not  made  too  high  in 
nuisance  of  the  neighbours;  and  that  the  ways,  streets,  and  lanes 
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are  cleansed  of  dung  and  all  manner  of  filth  for  the  decency  of  the 
City,  and  that  all  chimneys,  furnaces,  and  reredoses  are  of  stone, 
and  sufficiently  defended  against  peril  of  fire;  and  if  you  find 
anything  to  the  contrary,  you  shall  show  it  to  the  alderman,  that 
so  the  alderman  may  ordain  for  the  amendment  thereof.  And  this 
you  shall  not  fail  to  do.  So  God  your  help  and  the  Saints.’  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  ‘ scavager  ’ was  a surveyor  and  an 
inspector  of  nuisances,  whilst  the  rakers  actually  removed  the  filth. 
The  provision  for  the  removal  of  street  filth  was  not  great,  viz.  •' 
twelve  carts  with  two  horses  each  for  the  whole  of  the  City. 

The  regulations  respecting  the  prevention  of  fouling  the  water 
courses  and  the  Thames,  especially  by  butchers,  appear  to  have  been 
rarely  enforced,  as,  in  1361*  Edward  the  Third  sent  a letter  to  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  commanding,  that  all  bulls,  oxen,  hogs,  and 
other  gross  creatures,  to  be  slain  for  the  sustentation  of  the  said  city, 
should  not  be  killed  at  a less  distance  than  Stratford-le-Bow  on  the 
one  side,  and  Knightsbridge  on  the  other,  so  that  the  air  of  the  City 
might  no  longer  be  rendered  corrupt  and  infectious  by  means  of  the 
putrid  blood  and  entrails  which  the  butchers  had  been  accustomed 
to  throw  into  the  streets,  or  cast  into  the  Thames.  The  penalty 
was  forfeiture  of  the  carcase  and  imprisonment.  In  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  butchers  were  allowed  to 
erect  slaughter-houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  carry  away 
the  offal  in  boats,  and  throw  it  into  the  Thames ; but  this  was 
repealed  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  same  reign,  when  butchers  and 
others  were  prohibited  from  throwing  offal,  etc.,  into  the  Thames, 
under  a penalty  of  £40.  A similar  law  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  showing  that  the  convenience  of  killing  beasts  in  the 
city  had  prevailed  over  the  law. 

The  first  Commissioners  of  Sewers  were  appointed  by  statute  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  which  Act  was  almost  a dead  letter ; 
but,  in  1531,  a commission  was  appointed  to  survey  the  walls, 
streams,  ditches,  banks,  gutters,  sewers,  gates,  calcies,  bridges,  etc. ; 
and  by  a subsequent  statute,  in  the  third  James  I.,  the  powers  of 
the  Commissioners  for  London  were  extended  to  all  places  situated 
within  two  miles  of  London.  The  word  ‘sewers’  is  used  as  well 
as  gutters;  so  that,  in  1531,  there  must  have  been  some  sewers  in 
London,  but  what  they  were  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  as 
there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  sewers  in  the  Liber  Albus , or  in 
any  book  of  the  above  date  to  which  I have  had  access.  Pauli, 
however,  when  speaking  of  London  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
says  ‘ that  special  care  was  taken  by  the  civic  authorities  to  secure 
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good  draining  for  the  running  off  of  rain  water,  as  well  as  for  the 
arrangement  of  sewers.’ 

The  water-supply  of  London  was  obtained  at  first  from  the  River 
of  the  Wells,  i.e.,  the  Fleet,  from  the  Wallbrook,  Langbourne,  the 
Thames,  and  from  numerous  wells  dug  in  the  gardens  adjoining  the 
houses,  as  well  as  from  many  public  wells.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  twenty-first  year,  liberty  was  granted  to  Gilbert  Sanford  to 
convey  water  from  Tybourne  by  pipes  of  lead,  six  inches  in  diameter, 
into  the  city.  One  of  these  pipes  supplied  the  Cheapside  Conduit, 
near  Bow  Church.  Other  conduits  were  quickly  built,  including  one 
in  Cornhill,  called  the  ‘ Tonne another,  one  of  the  most  celebated, 
was  in  Fleet  Street,  and  known  as  the  St.  Christopher.  In  1285,  the 
so-called  great  waterworks  were  opened  at  Westcheap,  when  large 
quantities  of  red  and  white  wine  flowed  from  the  pipes.  A very  fine 
conduit  was  erected  in  1655,  in  Leadenhall  Street. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  supply  London  with  water  by  means  of 
engines  was  made  by  Peter  Morris,  who  carried  pipes  into  the  houses 
on  the  Thames  side  of  Gracechurch  Street.  The  pressure  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  throw  water  over  St.  Magnus’  Church,  and  was 
obtained  from  the  Thames  in  1582.  The  City  granted  him  two 
arches  of  London  Bridge,  and  the  right  to  take  water  from  the 
Thames  for  500  years.  In  1594,  other  works  of  a similar  kind  were 
erected  near  Broken  Wharf,  for  the  supply  of  houses  in  Westcheap, 
and  around  St.  Paul’s,  up  to  Fleet  Street,  The  supplies  being  in- 
sufficient, the  New  River  Works  were  commenced  in  1608,  and 
opened  in  1613,  with  results  which  I need  not  mention. 

The  laws  against  vendors  of  food  who  sold  tainted  meat,  poultry, 
fish,  etc.,  were  very  severe.  Thus,  in  the  Liber  Albus , we  read  of 
persons  being  put  into  the  pillory  for  selling  putrid  meat,  stinking 
capons,  rabbits,  pigeons,  partridges,  fish,  eels,  conger,  pigs,  and 
stinking  boiled  meat.  A similar  punishment  was  also  inflicted  on 
those  who  sold  ‘ false  shoes  and  putrid  wine. 

The  fire  of  London  is  usually  said  to  have  led  to  such  an  alteration 
in  the  overcrowded  and  narrow  thoroughfares  as  prevented  sub- 
sequent outbreaks  of  the  plague.  For  reasons  presently  to  be  stated, 
I am  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  new  part  of  the  city 
was  much  better  than  the  old,  as  the  filth  in  the  houses  and  streets 
was  destroyed  by  the  heat,  but  the  rebuilding  was  on  the  old  lines ; 
and  although  most  of  the  new  streets  were  widened,  yet  nearly  4,000 
additional  houses  were  said  to  have  been  erected,  partly  on  the 
gardens  of  the  large  merchants,  and  partly  on  those  belonging  to 
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the  City  Halls  and  other  buildings.  A careful  comparison  of  maps 
induces  a strong  belief  that  this  statement  is  incorrect.  The  chief 
improvement  consisted  in  the  better  class,  and  greater  uniformity  of 
the  buildings,  the  removal  of  the  middle  rows,  which  interfered  so 
much  with  traffic  and  ventilation,  and  the  building  of  most  of  the 
houses  without  overhanging  floors.  The  pavements  were  also  im- 
proved, but  were  made  with  small  stones,  as  before.  The  streets 
were  rendered  of  a more  uniform  level,  by  filling  up  the  lower,  and 
reducing  the  higher  portions.  Thus,  Ludgate-hill  was  reduced  from 
io  to  20  inches  at  the  upper  part,  and  raised  from  6 to  8 feet  7 
inches  at  the  lower.  Thames  Street  and  the  adjoining  streets  and 
lanes  were  also  improved  in  a similar  manner.  I lay  before  you 
two  maps,  one  of  London  in  1560,  and  the  other  in  1720,  showing  that 
the  old  streets,  many  under  new  names,  were  rebuilt  on  the  old  sites. 

This  v,ery  brief  sketch  of  mediaeval  London  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  period,  and 
especially  to  the  plague,  as  well  as  to  the  population  of  the  City. 
It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality  that  most  probably  the  deaths 
in  the  city  exceeded  the  births.  Graunt,  in  his  essay  on  the  subject, 
states  that  the  excess  of  deaths  was  very  considerable,  and  was 
made  up  by  immigrants,  about  6,000  of  whom  he  believes  came  to 
London  every  year.  He  and  other  writers  thought,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  period,  1640 — 1660,  when  baptism  was  neglected,  or 
the  entries  not  made,  the  baptisms  may  be  taken  as  a near  approxi- 
mation to  the  births  ; but  when  we  consider  that  Mr.  Rickman 
estimated  that  about  24  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  in  1821 — 30 
were  either  baptised  at  home,  or  not  baptised  at  all,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  registers  were  more  to  be  relied  upon  in  1603 — 67,  than  in 
1821 — 30.  It  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  that,  during  the 
hundred  years  1601 — 1700,  there  were  1,572,635  deaths  registered^ 
of  which  as  many  as  188,571  were  due  to  the  plague:  that  there 
were  only  984,499  christenings  entered  ; but  a comparison  of  the 
years  before  and  after  the  twenty  years  1640 — 1660  shows  that  at 
least  50,000  must  be  added  to  the  total  number,  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
average.  This  would  make  1,034,499  christenings,  which,  with 
25  per  cent,  added,  makes  up  a total  of  1,293,124,  or  an  excess  of 
deaths  over  births,  amounting  to  279,51 1.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that,  especially  in  the  plague  years,  a large  number  of  deaths  were 
not  registered  ; indeed,  De  Foe  estimates  the  mortality  from  the 
plague  in  1665  at  nearly  100,000,  whilst  the  registers  show  only 
68,596,  and  other  authorities  support  him  in  his  opinion.  At  any 
rate,  I think  we  may  take  it  for  a fact,  that  the  deaths  in  London 
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exceeded  the  births  during  this  century.  The  mean  annual  number 
of  deaths  for  each  ten  years  in  this  century  (1601 — 1700),  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  was  11,169  *n  x^01 — 10  5 8,167  in  1610 — 20,  when 
but  few  died  from  the  plague;  13,746  in  1621 — 30;  11,942  in 
1631 — 40;  10,818  in  1641 — 50;  12,900  in  1651 — 60;  and  as  many 
as  25,280  in  1661 — 70.  During  the  remaining  three  decenniads,  the 
numbers  were  respectively  19,117,  22,363,  and  20,770.  These 
latter  numbers,  as  well  as  the  baptisms,  point  to  a large  increase 
having  taken  place  in  the  population  of  the  City  during  these  thirty 
years.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  number  of  males  entered 
on  the  registers  as  having  been  buried  was  largely  in  excess  of  the 
females,  for,  between  1628  and  1661,  there  were  209,436  males 
entered,  and  only  190,474  females.  The  same  occurred,  but  to  a 
smaller  extent,  with  the  baptisms,  as  there  were  139,782  males, 
against  130,866  females.  This  may  have  been  caused  by  the  greater 
importance,  socially  considered,  of  male  and  female  baptisms  and 
deaths,  but  arose  partly  from  an  excess  of  male  deaths*. 

The  plague  caused  a very  large  number  of  deaths  in  the  12th,  13th, 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries,  as  well  as  in  the  17th.  It  is  reported 
that  about  100,000  died  in  London  in  1352  ; 30,000  in  1401  and  in 
1499  ; and  nearly  as  many  in  1582  and  1587.  In  1603,  as  many  as 
36,000  were  entered  on  the  registers  ; in  1625  they  were  nearly  as 
numerous;  in  1636,  10,000;  in  1646,  10,415;  in  1647,  10,462;  in 
1649,  IO,499  ; and  in  1651,  10,804  deaths  were  recorded.  From 
that  time,  until  it  broke  out  in  1665,  there  was  a comparative 
cessation  of  its  attacks.  Its  final  disappearance  is  commonly 
attributed  to  the  fire  of  London  ; but  that  is  clearly  an  error,  as  the 
disease  broke  out,  on  the  two  last  occasions,  in  the  same  street  in 
Whitechapel,  and  thence  spread,  at  first  affecting  chiefly  the  poor,  to 
the  city  itself.  Now,  after  1665,  although  Whitechapel,  and  the 
localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames,  east  of  where  the 
fire  occurred,  remained  unchanged,  the  plague  did  not  appear 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  these  places,  nor  amongst  those  of  St. 
Martin’s  and  St.  Giles’s,  who  are  described  as  being  ‘ very  filthy  in 
their  habits.’  It  is  quite  clear,  that  as  only  thirty  deaths  were 
registered  from  plague  after  1665,  that  some  cause  must  be  looked 
for,  other  than  the  fire,  to  account  for  its  cessation.  During  the 
seventy  years,  1601 — 70,  there  were  registered  761,603  deaths  from 
all  causes,  and  188,571  from  plague,  so  that  21  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  occurred  from  plague.  As  the  returns  were 
made  by  the  parish  clerks,  and  as  large  numbers  of  the  dead  were 
buried  in  unconsecrated  ground,  there  should  be  about  20  per  cent. 
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added  on  to  the  numbers  just  given.  Mr.  Rickman  stated  his  belief 
that  in  1821 — 30,  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  burials  were  not 
returned  by  the  parish  clerks.  As  also  an  examination  of  the  bills 
of  mortality  shows,  that  instead  of  a smaller  numher  of  deaths  being 
recorded  from  ‘ causes  other  than  plague,’  there  were  almost  always 
more  when  the  plague  prevailed  ; it  is  probable  that  during  those 
years,  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  was  caused  by 
plague.  In  the  twenty  years,  1611 — 20,  and  1631 — 40,  which 
included  one  period  during  which  the  plague  was  rife,  and  the  other 
when  it  caused  only  a few  deaths,  the  percentages  of  deaths  from 
various  causes,  plague  excepted,  were  as  follows  : from  old  age,  8.6 
per  cent. ; from  ague  and  fever,  12.9  per  cent. ; or  with  purples  and 
spotted  fever  added,  13.9  per  cent.  ; chrisoms  (by  which  is  meant 
deaths  immediately  after  christening),  and  infants,  17.4  per  cent, 
from  consumption  and  cough,  24.1  per  cent. ; from  bloody  flux,  4.2 
per  cent. ; from  dropsy,  5.2  per  cent.;  from  small-pox,  5.7  per  cent.  ; 
and  from  teething  and  worms,  7.7  per  cent.  There  was  not  any 
death  mentioned  from  scarlet  fever.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
this  omission  arose  from  the  deaths  from  this  disease  being  entered 
under  the  names  of  measles  or  sore  throat ; but  as  the  former  is 
credited  only  with  a mortality  of  0.4  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  of  0.3 
per  cent.,  this  can  scarcely  be  the  case. 

I have  not  met  with  any  description  of  scarlet  fever  in  English 
works  of  this  date,  whilst  the  malignant  sore  throat  which 
devastated  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  about  this  period,  and 
reached  England  about  the  time  of  the  fire  of  London,  corresponds 
pretty  accurately  with  it.  At  a later  period,  viz.,  1728 — 57,  the 
deaths  from  fevers,  including  malignant,  scarlet,  spotted,  and 
purples,  were  14.8  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  ; small-pox 
8 per  cent.  ; convulsions,  27.7  per  cent.  ; consumption,  17.0  ; cough 
and  whooping-cough,  0.5;  asthma  and  tissick,  2.1  ; making  19.6 
deaths  per  cent,  from  chest  affections.  The  deaths  from  old  age 
were  returned  at  7.8  per  cent.  The  ages  at  death  at  this  last-named 
period  were  as  follows  : — 36.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  occurred 
under  2 years,  and  8.7  between  2 and  5 years,  making  45  per  cent, 
under  5;  3.4  between  5 and  jo;  3.1  between  10  and  20;  7.7 
between  20  and  30  ; 9.6  between  30  and  40  ; 9.7  between  40  and  50  - 
8.0  between  50  and  60  ; 6.3  between  60  and  70  : 4.5  between  70  and 
80  ; 2.3  between  80  and  90  ; and  0.4  above  90  years  of  age.  These 
may  be  summarised  at  45  per  cent,  under  5 years  of  age ; 6.5  per 
cent,  between  5 and  20  years  ; 35  per  cent,  between  20  and  60 ; and 
only  13.5  per  cent,  above  60.  These  figures  must  be  considered 


very  unsatisfactory,  as  the  mortality  at  5 years  is  extremely  high,  and 
also  between  20  and  60,  whilst  above  60  it  is  very  small,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excessive  number  of  deaths  below  60  years  of  age. 
Before  the  fire  of  London  the  ages  at  death  were,  doubtless,  still 
more  unsatisfactory. 

I now  approach  the  most  doubtful  part  of  my  subject,  viz.,  the 
population  and  death-rates  of  mediaeval  London.  The  bills  of 
mortality  originally  embraced  the  97  parishes  within  the  city  walls, 
and  the  16  parishes  without  the  walls  which  were  within  the  liberties 
of  the  city.  The  out  parishes  were  originally  9,  but  were  increased 
in  1626  by  the  addition  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  in  1636  by 
the  further  addition  of  Islington,  Lambeth,  Stepney,  Newington, 
Hackney,  and  Rotherhithe.  The  calculated  population  within  the 
Bills  was  variously  estimated,  as  Graunt  in  1665  believed  there  were 

460.000  inhabitants,  Sir  W.  Petty  estimated  it  at  about  650,000,  and 
others  a much  larger  number.  Graunt's  calculation  was  based  on 
one  fact  only,  viz.,  that  3 persons  died  out  of  n families  per  annum 
in  some  of  the  city  parishes.  He  then  averaged  the  space  built  over 
as  having  54  families  in  100  yards  square,  and  thus  concluded  that 
there  were  48,000  families,  each  consisting  on  an  average  of  8 persons, 
including  apprentices  and  servants.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a calcu- 
lation as  this  could  not  afford  a reliable  total.  Besides  which, 
Barrington  states,  as  the  result  of  a census  of  a city  parish  near  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  that  there  were  only  6 persons  in  each  house, 
which  is  below  the  present  average  for  all  London.  The  inscription 
on  the  Monument  states  that  13,200  dwelling  houses  placed  on  436 
acres  were  destroyed  by  fire.  There  were  78  acres  of  the  city  left 
untouched,  which  would  give  about  2,275  more  houses,  making  a 
total  of  15,475  houses.  It  is  also  stated  (see  Brayley)  that  nearly 

4.000  more  houses  were  built  in  the  spaces  left  vacant  by  the  fire, 
which  would  increase  the  total  to  19,475  houses  within  the  walls. 
Now  the  census  of  1801  showed  that  there  were  then  only  8,738 
houses  within  the  walls,  in  and  a population  of  63,832  persons.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  writers  of  the  18th  century  that  the  population  of 
London  within  the  walls  decreased  during  that  century,  so  that  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  in  1665  it  was  rather  considerably,  say  20,000 
above  that  number.  Sir  W.  Petty  stated  that  there  were  11,053 
houses  within  the  walls  in  1665, but  even  this  must  have  been  in  excess 
of  the  true  number.  At  6 to  a house  this  would  give  a population 
of  77,000  persons,  and  Graunt  says  there  were  12,000  families  in 
the  city  in  1635,  which  at  5^  to  a family  would  give  66,000.  There 
was,  however,  a census  made  in  1631  of  the  population  residing  in 


the  City  Wards,  by  which  the  number  was  returned  at  130,178. 
This  included  the  population  in  the  Wards  of  Bridge  Without,  Crip- 
plegate  Without,  and  Farringdon  Without,  which  numbered  45,951 
persons.  In  addition,  there  were  those  residing  in  Bishopsgate 
Without,  the  part  of  Aldersgate,  and  also  of  Portsoken  without  the 
walls,  making  an  estimated  total  of  54,396  persons  to  be  deducted 
from  the  130,178,  thus  leaving  75,782  persons  as  residing  within  the 
city  walls.  The  mean  annual  number  of  deaths  registered  during  the 
63  years  1604 — 66,  inclusive  of  the  plague,  was  3,181,  which,  with 
20  per  cent,  added  on  for  deaths  not  registered  by  the  parish  clerks, 
give  an  annual  total  of  3,727  deaths.  If  we  divide  the  number  of 
deaths  by  the  population  we  obtain  an  annual  death-rate  of  49.2  per 
1000  population  amongst  the  residents  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

I am  aware  that  to  a certain  extent  the  results  are  unsatisfactory, 
but  after  very  considerable  search  amongst  old  writers  and  the  Bills 
of  Mortality,  they  are  the  best  I can  give. 

I now  propose  making  a great  leap  and  commencing  my  account 
of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Modern  London,  at  the  year  1834,  when 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  inquired  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sewers  rate  of  the  metropolis.  It  appeared  from  their 
report  that  other  sewer  authorities  had  recently  sprung  into  existence 
in  London,  and  obtained  powers  from  Parliament  to  drain  the 
districts  which  were  not  included  in  the  23rd  Henry  VIII.  cap.  5. 
In  carrying  out  their  schemes,  the  newly  appointed  commissioners 
did  not  provide  separate  outlets  to  the  Thames,  but  in  most  cases 
connected  their  system  of  sewers  with  those  constructed  in  the  city 
for  carrying  off  the  local  drainage.  The  Committee  reported  that 
there  was  a want  of  system  or  combination  between  different  trusts 
which  had  led  to  much  inconvenience,  for  where  the  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  Thames  was  not  complete,  the  improvements 
in  one  district  had  proved  injurious  to  another.  Thus,  the  enlarged 
sewers  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  division  having  been  connected 
with  the  City  sewers,  the  latter  became  inadequate  to  carry  off  their 
contents,  and  led  to  the  inundation  of  numerous  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  by  forcing  back  the  sewage  of  these  houses,  and 
even  caused  a silting  up  of  many  of  the  small  city  sewers.  The  city 
engineer  also  complained  that  a sewer  taking  water  from  the  Tower 
Hamlets  was  connected  with  the  Irongate  City  sewer,  compelling 
the  City  Commissioners  to  rebuilt  it  at  a great  expense.  At  this 
time  Cheapside  and  Leadenhall  Street  were  not  sewered,  as  they 
formed  the  highest  ground,  and  had  cesspools  for  excrementitious 
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matters.  As  these  cesspools  were  dug  through  the  clay  or  loam 
down  to  the  gravel,  the  whole  of  the  fluids  percolated  into  the  earth, 
as  it  was  said,  ‘ for  the  benefit  of  the  water  drinkers.’  One  witness 
also  stated  that  whilst  all  the  inhabitants  paid  sewer  rates,  persons 
were  not  allowed  to  make  a connection  with  a sewer  except  on  pay- 
ment of  17s.  6d.  ; that  no  one  was  compelled  to  drain  his  house ; 
and  that  when  he  did,  he  was  forbidden  under  a penalty  to  connect 
his  privy  cesspool,  even  as  an  overflow,  with  the  sewer. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  large  areas  left  undrained,  I will  quote 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  Peake,  Surveyor  to  one  of  the  Com- 
missions of  Sewers.  When  asked  if  there  was  any  sewer  from 
Virginia  Row  to  Shoreditch,  a mile  in  extent,  also  as  regards 
numerous  courts  in  Whitechapel,  he  replied  there  was  none. 
Speaking  of  the  first-named  area  he  said  ‘ I cannot  speak  as  to  the 
state  of  the  inhabitants,  I know  it  is  very  wretched.  The  whole  of 
this  land  was  excavated  for  brickmaking,  and  has  been  reduced  to 
an  unnatural  level  ; ’ and  as  regards  the  latter,  that  it  is  the  filthiest 
place  imaginable  and, densely  populated.  But  he  added  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  to  be  any  part  of  his  duty  to  alter  or  carry  up  a sewer 
with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  but  only  as  regards  the 
•necessities  of  the  adjoining  property.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  similar  diseases,  made  these  localities 
their  permanent  place  of  abode  ? The  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
not  only  neglected  to  make  sewers  where  they  were  most  urgently 
required,  but  when  asked  to  trap  the  inlets  to  those  already  made, 
they  decided  that  the  ‘ stink  should  not  be  kept  down,’  as  the  sewers 
must  have  vent  somewhere,  and  it  was  better  to  have  them  in  the 
•street  than  in  the  houses.  The  regulations  also  of  the  different  com- 
missions were  not  the  same,  so  that  a man  having  property  in 
Finsbury,  Westminster,  the  City,  or  Tower  Hamlets,  might  find 
fiimself  subject  to  a penalty  for  acting  in  the  same  manner  in  any  two 
<of  these  divisions  of  London.  There  was,  however,  one  fortunate 
circumstance  arising  out  of  these  divisions,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Roe,  the 
engineer  to  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  Commissioners,  was  a 
scientific  and  practical  man,  who  made  the  new  sewers  in  his  district 
of  an  egg  shape  instead  of  .a  nearly  circular  form,  and  thus  proved, 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  began  their  system  of  drain- 
age, that  the  egg-shape,  or  a slight  modification  thereof,  is  the  best 
form  for  making  sewers..  He  also  pointed  out  the  ease  with  which 
sewers  can  be  cleansed  by  flushing  with  water.  Many  of  the  sewers 
were  flat  bottomed,  which  is  the  worst  form  for  sewers. 

Evidence  was  also  giveij  at  the  same  commission  as  to  the  con- 
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dition  and  construction  of  house  drains,  which  I am  sorry  to  say  is 
applicable  to  a large  number  of  drains  at  present.  In  answer  to 
questions  it  was  stated  that  the  builders  generally  put  in  the  drains 
anyhow,  so  that  sewer  gas  frequently  found  its  way  into  the  houses. 
That,  in  his  (Mr.  Oldfield’s)  opinion,  house  drains  should  be  made 
entirely  by  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  sewers,  or  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  officers  having  competent  skill  ; and  that  drains 
should  not  be  covered  up  until  they  had  been  thoroughly  examined 
by  these  officers.  If  this  were  done  even  now,  much  suffering  and 
many  deaths  would  be  prevented. 

This  enquiry,  supplemented  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  many  others,  having  made  mani- 
fest the  evils  arising  out  of  the  imperfect  drainage  of  London,  an 
Act  was  passed  in  1855,  entitled  ‘ The  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act,’  which  gives  power  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
not  only  to  construct  and  maintain  main  sewers  and  the  appurten- 
ances thereto,  but  also  to  control  the  construction  of  local  branch 
sewers  to  be  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boards 
of  Works.  In  pursuance  of  these  powers  the  Metropolitan  Board 
has  expended  the  sum  of  £5, 625, 969  in  carrying  out  their  scheme 
for  the  main  drainage  of  London,  and  also  repaid  the  sum  of 
£275,000  which  had  been  borrowed  by  the  old  Commissioners  of 
Sewers.  The  sewers  at  present  constructed  not  having  been 
effectual  in  preventing  the  flooding  by  storm-waters  of  many  parts 
of  London,  a number  of  new  sewers,  termed  ‘ storm  relief  sewers,’ 
are  about  to  be  made,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £708,000.  These 
have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  extension  of  the  Metropolis 
and  consequent  substitution  of  the  impermeable  surfaces  of  roads, 
roofs  of  houses,  and  paved  yards  for  absorbent  grass  land,  and  the 
additional  sewage  of  the  new  houses.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  be 
considered  that  the  present  scheme  is  final,  as  the  state  of  the 
Thames  even  at  Gravesend,  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  whilst  near 
the  outfalls  the  stench  from  the  river  this  year  has  been  exceedingly 
bad,  so  that  before  long  a very  large  additional  sum  must  be 
expended  in  providing  a new  outfall  nearer  to  the  sea.  Some  idea 
of  the  extension  of  London  since  1856  may  be  formed  by  the  rate- 
able value  of  property,  which  was  then  11^  millions,  and  has  now 
increased  to  about  27^  millions. 

In  addition  to  these  works  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  con- 
structed the  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Chelsea  embankments  and 
approaches,  at  a cost  of  nearly  4^  millions  ; made  the  Northumber- 
land Avenue  at  an  expense  of  £704,000 ; and  other  street  improve- 
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ments,  which  have  cost  about  £5,500,000.  They  have  expended 
£860,000  in  purchasing  and  pulling  down  injurious  dwellings  ; have 
spent  £417,500  on  parks  and  open  spaces ; and  no  less  than 
£1,448,000  in  freeing  Metropolitan  bridges  from  toll.  All  these 
have  been  done  in  accordance  with  Acts  of  Parliament  conferring 
on  them  the  necessary  powers  to  do  these  things,  and  in  addition 
to  carry  out  other  useful  measures  for  improving  the  well-being  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Metropolis.  Amongst  these  I may  mention 
the  Buildings  Acts  and  clauses  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Acts,  by  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  control 
over  the  formation  of  streets  and  the  line  and  height  of  buildings 
therein,  and  the  materials  to  be  used  in  their  construction.  By  the 
Act  of  1878  they  have  power  over  the  building  of  theatres  and  music 
halls,  and  what  especially  concerns  the  health  of  future  inhabitants 
of  new  houses,  authority  to  require  the  covering  over  with  concrete 
the  whole  foundation  of  houses  built  on  made  ground. 

They  have  also,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Slaughter-houses 
Act,  issued  bye-laws  for  the  conduct  of  the  following  businesses, 
viz.,  a slaughterer  of  cattle,  the  business  of  a knacker,  blood  boiler, 
hone  boiler,  manure  manufacturer,  soap  boiler,  tallow  melter,  tripe 
boiler,  catgut  maker,  fat  melter  or  extractor,  and,  I think,  some 
others.  They  have  also  issued  bye-laws  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  cow-sheds,  dairies,  and  milk  shops,  and,  as  regards  the  two 
latter,  for  keeping  the  milk  in  a clean  and  wholesome  condition,  and 
for  preventing  its  contamination  by  any  person  suffering  from  a 
dangerous  infectious  disorder.  As  regards  slaughter-houses  and 
cowsheds,  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  have  powers  somewhat 
in  excess  of  those  possessed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  have  in  some  parishes  led  to  a conflict  between  the  officers  of 
the  two  authorities.  The  Metropolitan  Board  have  to  administer 
one  hundred  and  ten  Acts  of  Parliament,  ninety  of  which  directly  or 
indirectly  have  a tendency  towards  the  improvement  or  preservation 
•of  the  public  health  of  this  great  city.  I would  also  mention  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  the 
former  of  which,  although  a Poor-Law  Authority,  provides  hospitals 
for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  those  suffering  from  dangerous 
infectious  disorders,  and  the  care  of  imbeciles,  whilst  the  latter,  by 
its  medical  and  relieving  officers,  provide  for  the  treatment  and 
sustenance  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes.  A very  large  amount 
of  structural  work  has  also  been  executed  by  the  Vestries  and 
District  Boards  of  the  metropolis. 

In  1874,  a statement  was  compiled  and  published  by  the  Metro- 
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politan  Board  of  Works  from  returns  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan 
Local  Authorities,  showing  that  during  the  preceding  eighteen  years 
635  miles  of  new  sewers  had  been  constructed,  at  a cost  of  £1,73 1,474; 
that  7,198,607  square  yards  of  paving  had  been  laid  down,  at  an 
outlay  of  £3,038,406.  Also  that  £709,395  were  expended  on  other 
street  improvements,  and  £587,592  on  other  sanitary  works,  the 
total  expenditure  amounting  to  £6,067,228.  They  had  also  added 
17,480  new  lamps  to  those  in  lighting  before  1856.  The  length  of 
streets  and  roadways  under  their  control  was  1,410  miles  in  1874, 
against  925  in  1856.  During  the  seven  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  this  return  a very  large  additional  amount  of 
sanitary  work  has  been  carried  out ; and  it  is  as  well  to  state  that 
several  of  the  Vestries  and  Boards  did  not  make  a return  under  all 
the  headings,  so  that  the  total  sum  expended  in  1856 — 74  was  in 
excess  of  that  just  mentioned. 

The  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have,  especially  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  much  improved  the  drainage  as  well  as  the 
general  sanitary  state  of  the  City.  They  have  pulled  down  numerous 
old  dwellings  and  widened  many  narrow  streets ; have  erected  new 
market  places,  and  thus  assisted  in  giving  a better  supply  of  food 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  The  streets  are  better 
scavengered,  and  the  dust  and  other  refuse  more  speedily  removed ; 
so  that  the  civic  authorities  are  deserving  of  at  least  as  much  praise 
for  their  efforts  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  Modern  London 
as  any  other  public  bodies  for  the  improvements  effected  outside 
the  liberties  of  the  City. 

The  earliest  modern  permanent  legislation  for  the  removal  of 
nuisances,  and  the  prevention  or  mitigation  of  epidemic,  endemic  or 
contagious  diseases,  dates  from  the  passing  of  the  Nuisances 
Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Act,  1848,  which  was  amended 
in  1849.  There  was,  however,  a temporary  Act  passed  previously, 
in  1845  or  1846,  to  which  I need  not  further  refer.  These  Acts  were 
supplemented  in  i860  by  an  Amendment  Act,  and  in  1866  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Sanitary  Act, 
1866,  which  materially  altered  the  existing  sanitary  law. 

The  powers  conferred  on  Local  Authorities  are  so  well  known 
that  I need  not  allude  to  them  in  detail,  and  will  merely  say  that 
they  enable  Local  Authorities,  amongst  other  things,  to  require  the 
repair  of  any  premises  which  are  in  such  a state  as  to  be  a nuisance 
and  injurious  to  health,  so  that  with  a due  amount  of  pressure  on 
the  part  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  the  provisions  of  some  of  the 
Artizans  Dwellings  Acts  need  rarely  be  enforced.  I think  it  will  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  powers  of  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts, 
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if  actively  carried  out,  are  sufficient  for  the  removal  of  most 
nuisances,  although  there  are  certain  difficulties  in  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure, especially  as  regards  trade  nuisances.  There  are,  however,  other 
clauses  in  these  Acts  which  appear  to  have  almost  escaped  notice  in 
some  parishes,  viz.,  the  prevention  of  black  smoke  escaping  from 
chimneys  attached  to  furnaces  used  for  driving  steam  engines,  or  for 
any  trade  purposes  whatsoever ; the  provision  of  a mortuary,  and  of 
a room  for  making  post  mortem  examinations,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  less  importance. 

The  passing  of  the  Sanitary  Act  in  1866  constituted  a new  era  in 
sanitary  legislation.  It  is  true  that  it  was  passed  during  a time 
when  cholera  was  epidemic;  as,  indeed,  the  Amended  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  was ; but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  that.  One  of  the 
most  important  clauses  is  the  20th,  which  says,  ‘ it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Nuisance  Authority  to  make  from  time  to  time  an  inspection 
of  the  district,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  nuisances, 
and  of  enforcing  their  removal.’  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  word  is 
* shall,’  and  not  ‘ may  and  yet  I believe  that  this  very  important 
clause  has  not  been  carried  out  in  its  entirety  any  more  efficiently 
or  generally  than  if  the  usual  word  ‘ may  ’ had  been  employed.  I 
know  that  in  several  metropolitan  parishes  and  districts  a regular 
and  systematic  inspection  of  most  of  the  poorer  houses  is  made,  but 
in  others  it  is  more  or  less  neglected.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
word  is  ‘ district,’  so  that  no  exception  is  made  as  regards  the  better 
class  of  houses,  or  of  any  premises  whatever. 

Another  very  important  set  of  provisions  are  those  which  empower 
the  Local  Sanitary  Authorities  to  disinfect  the  clothes,  beds,  bedding, 
and  other  things  that  have  been  exposed  to  infection  ; to  require  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  a house  in  which  there  has  been  an  infectious 
disease  to  disinfect  the  same,  or  to  do  it  themselves  ; to  maintain 
carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  the  infected  sick ; and  to  provide  a 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  sick.  All  these  duties  are  per- 
missive, except  that  of  serving  the  owner  or  occupier  of  a house 
with  notice  to  disinfect,  which  is  imperative.  There  are  other  well 
known  clauses  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases,  which 
forbid  the  exposure  of  infected  persons  and  things. 

There  is  another  important  clause,  viz.,  the  35th,  which  empowers 
the  Sanitary  Authority,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  make  regulations  for  houses  let  in  lodgings.  In  many  parishes 
and  districts  this  has  not  been  carried  out ; in  some  the  regulations 
have  been  made,  but  are  rarely  enforced,  whilst  in  others  they  have 
not  been  made  at  all.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  regulations 
differ  very  much,  so  that  what  is  overcrowding  in  one  district  is  no 
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overcrowding  in  another.  The  providing  of  hospitals  for  the  sick 
by  the  metropolitan  Sanitary  Authorities  has  been  almost  entirely 
ignored,  except  as  regards  a few  hospitals  for  small-pox  patients, 
because  it  is  considered  to  be  better  that  there  should  be  only  one 
authority,  and  that  a central  one,  for  carrying  out  this  obligation  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  generally  left  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  I must  say  for  myself  that  I think  this  to  be  the  best  plan. 

The  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  conferred  upon  the  Local 
Authorities  the  powers  of  the  Paving  and  Sewers  Commissioners,  so 
far  as  their  own  districts  are  concerned ; and  I think  it  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  work  that  these  powers 
have  been  fairly  used.  The  amount  of  work  done,  and  money  ex- 
pended, has  been  enormous,  as  was  shown  by  the  report  to  which  I 
have  already  referred. 

There  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  one  unfortunate  and  important 
omission,  viz.,  that  the  Local  Authorities  have  not  generally  made 
regulations,  which  they  have  the  power  to  do,  for  the  making  of 
drains  of  such  level,  direction,  form,  and  manner,  and  of  such 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  with  such  branches  thereto  and 
other  connected  works  and  apparatus,  and  water-supply,  and  water- 
supply  apparatus  as  they  shall  order.  Also  for  the  making  of  the 
drains  under  their  survey  and  control.  If  the  works  are  not  done  to 
their  satisfaction  or  to  that  of  their  officers,  they  may  either  alter, 
amend,  or  reconstruct  the  same,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the 
premises,  or  summon  him  for  the  penalties  provided  by  the  Acts. 
I have  referred  to  these  at  some  length,  as  the  power  to  make 
regulations  for  carrying  out  these  important  works,  and  for  their 
strict  supervision  whilst  in  progress,  are  not  sufficiently  used.  For 
want  of  these  regulations  a very  large  proportion  of  the  waste-pipes 
from  kitchen  sinks,  baths,  wash-basins,  and  even  cisterns,  are  con- 
nected directly  with  the  house  drains,  and  the  inlets  are  only  protected 
by  bell-traps,  or  as  regards  the  last-named  are  not  trapped  at  all. 
Rainwater  pipes  having  their  heads  near  bed-room  windows  are 
frequently  connected  with  drains  without  a trap.  I need  scarcely 
say  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  a house  in  which  these  defects 
exist  can  only  be  described  as  bad,  and  even  as  being  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  residents. 

The  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  as  regards  the  isolation  of  persons 
suffering  from  infectious  diseases,  is  also  defective,  because  the 
words  ‘ being  without  sufficient  lodging  and  accommodation,’  have 
been  ruled  to  refer  only  to  the  patient,  and  not  to  the  other  occupiers 
of  the  house.  This  requires  immediate  amendment,  as  a Medical 
Officer  of  Health  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  order  for  the  removal 
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of  a person  so  afflicted,  who  cannot  be  properly  isolated  from  healthy 
people.  We  also  want  legislative  measures  to  make  the  registration 
of  infectious  diseases  compulsory;  also  to  provide  additional  hospital 
accommodation  for  cases  of  dangerous  infectious  disease,  without 
exposing  those  making  and  conducting  them  to  actions  as  at  present, 
provided  they  are  made  and  conducted  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  competent  central  authority. 

As  twenty-five  years  have  passed  away  since  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  were  appointed  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  it  may  be  useful 
to  take  a cursory  glance  at  the  progress  made.  The  works  carried 
out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  City  authorities,  and 
the  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  have  already  been  referred  to  ; and 
I need  scarcely  remind  those  who  were  familiar  with  London  thirty 
years  ago  that  it  ought  to  be  a much  more  healthy  place  of  residence 
now  than  it  was  then,  even  although  its  bounds  have  been  very  greatly 
extended,  and  the  population  increased.  Not  only  have  numerous 
uninhabitable  dwellings  been  removed,  and  in  many  cases]  replaced 
by  better  built  habitations,  which  are  less  overcrowded ; but  many  of 
the  streets  have  been  widened,  and  new  streets  made  through  densely 
crowded  poor  neighbourhoods.  A very  large  number  of  cesspools 
have  been  emptied  and  filled  up,  and  replaced  by  water-closets  con- 
nected with  the  sewers ; the  yards  behind  the  houses  of  the  poor 
have  been  in  most  instances  properly  paved  and  drained ; the 
houses  themselves  frequently  whitewashed  ; and  other  sanitary 
works  performed.  Overcrowding  has  been  diminished  in  many 
localities,  and  the  density  of  the  population  in  the  City  of  London 
also  much  diminished.  To  show  the  amount  of  work  carried  out  in 
my  district,  I may  state  that  since  1855  as  many  as  6,965  cesspools 
have  been  abolished ; 10,898  choked  drains  have  been  either 

cleansed  and  repaired  or  reconstructed ; 2,084  yards  have  been 
provided  with  means  of  drainage;  and  4,518  repaired  or  newly 
paved  ; additional  means  of  ventilation  have  been  supplied  for  2,939 
houses;  and  a better  water-supply,  or  an  improved  water-supply 
apparatus  provided  for  5,119  houses.  In  addition,  since  1866, 
above  6,000  houses  have  been  inspected  annually,  and  all  those 
requiring  it  have  been  regularly  whitewashed,  cleansed,  and 
repaired. 

As,  doubtless,  as  much  or  more  sanitary  works  have  been  done  in 
other  parishes  and  districts,  there  ought  to  be  a decided  improve- 
ment in  the  death-rates  of  the  metropolis.  On  making  an  examina- 
tion of  the  returns  of  the  deaths  registered  in  London  I find  that  in 
the  decennial  averages  since  1840  the  death-rates  at  all  ages  and 
from  all  causes  taken  together  are  lower  than  they  were,  as  in 
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1841 — 5°  *he  mean  was  24.87  ; in  1851 — 60,  it  was  23.77  I in 
1861  — 70,  it  was  24.43;  and  in  1871 — 80,  only  22.79  per  1,000 
inhabitants.  Indeed,  during  the  last  decade  it  was  lower  than  the 
number  just  stated,  as  the  population  of  London  was  decidedly 
under-estimated.  As  the  death-rate  at  all  ages,  and  from  all  causes, 
is  not  considered  so  good  a test  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a locality 
as  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  to  the  total 
mortality,  and  especially  to  each  1,000  births,  I have  ascertained 
these,  and  with,  to  me,  somewhat  unexpected  results. 

In  1841 — 50,  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year 
to  total  deaths  in  London  was  19.97  Per  cent.  ; in  1851 — 60  it  was 
21.91  per  cent ; in  1861 — 70  it  was  23.56  per  cent;  and  in  1871 — 80 
it  was  24.87  per  cent.  The  annual  increase  for  1851 — 60,  as  com- 
pared with  1841 — 50,  was  1.94  per  cent.;  for  the  next  decenniad, 
1.65  per  cent. ; and  for  1871 — 80,  1.31  per  cent.,  being  a diminution 
of  0.32  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  increase  for  each  decennial  period.  If 
this  should  go  on  at  the  same  rate  up  to  1891  — 1900,  the  proportion 
would  be  25.51  deaths  amongst  infants  out  of  each  100  deaths  at  all 
ages.  The  annual  mortality  of  infants  under  one  year  to  1,000 
births  was  157  in  1841 — 50;  155  in  1851 — 60;  162  in  1861 — 70^ 
and  158  in  1871 — 80.  There  is,  therefore,  no  improvement  shown 
in  this  age  period  of  the  population.  If  we  turn  to  the  zymotic 
death-rate  of  London,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  England,  the 
retrospect  is  a little  more  satisfactory,  as  for  each  decennial  period 
the  annual  numbers  per  1,000  population  were  4-44,  4.55,  4-79,  and 
3.85;  or  for  the  twenty  years  1841 — 60,  4.49;  and  for  1861 — 80,  4.32. 
The  reduction  1871 — 80  in  the  death-rate  from  these  diseases  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  a smaller  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  a diminished  number  from  scarlet  fever, 
but  these  were  counterbalanced  by  the  excess  from  small-pox.  To 
show  the  relative  number  of  deaths  from  the  chief  zymotic  diseases 
I quote  the  following  from  the  last  annual  summary  of  the  Registrar- 
General.  Weekly  average,  1840 — 79:  deaths  from  small-pox,  19; 
measles  29  ; scarlet  fever,  47  ; diphtheria  (twenty  years),  9 ; whoop- 
ing cough,  45  ; fever,  40 ; and  diarrhoea,  48  ; so  that  diarrhoea  and 
scarlet  fever  have  produced  the  largest  mortality  amongst  these 
diseases. 

Although  the  figures  I have  just  given  show  that  the  fear  ex- 
pressed by  some  sanitarians  that  improved  sanitary  measures  might 
have  the  effect  of  prolonging  the  lives  of  weakly  children,  and  thus 
eventually  deteriorating  our  race,  is  unfounded,  yet  they  indicate  the 
great  necessity  that  exists  for  protecting  our  infants  from  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  of  affording  them  plenty  of  warmth,  and  especially  of 
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avoiding  the  process  of  so-called  hardening  which  has  led  to  the  loss 
of  so  many  lives.  Whilst,  however,  undue  exposure  to  cold  is  to 
be  avoided,  yet  the  access  of  fresh  air  to  the  living  and  sleeping 
rooms  should  not  be  prevented  ; plenty  of  good  suitable  food  should 
be  given,  and  the  interior  of  the  dwelling  should  be  kept  as  clean 
and  free  from  nuisances  as  possible.  The  comparatively  small 
mortality  amongst  the  infants  of  the  professional  and  upper  classes, 
about  8 during  the  first  year  of  life  out  of  every  ioo  born,  against 
about  20  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  show  the  frightful  and  un- 
necessary waste  of  infantile  life.  It  was  too  much  to  have  expected 
that  during  the  short  period  under  review,  any  great  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  infantile  mortality,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  sanitary  measures,  which,  with  belter  food,  clothing, 
and  houses,  have  so  decidedly  improved  the  health  of  the  elder 
children  and  adults  of  this  great  city,  have  not  also  exercised  a 
decidedly  favourable  influence  on  the  health  and  longevity  of  our 
infantile  population. 

Before  concluding,  I again  desire  to  express  my  conviction  that 
imperfect  construction  of  house-drains,  for  want  of  proper  supervision 
and  the  numerous  inlets  which  frequently  exist  for  the  entrance  of 
sewer-gas  into  houses,  cause  much  injury  to  health,  and  may 
account  to  a certain  extent  for  the  high  death-rate  of  young  children. 
By  sewer-gas  I do  not  allude  only  to  gas  from  sewers,  but  especially 
to  that  evolved  from  foul  or  partly  choked  house  drains,  which  I 
believe  to  be  far  more  injurious  than  ordinary  sewer-gas.  The 
most  common  way  by  which  these  gases  enter  houses  is  by  the 
pipes  from  kitchen  sinks  or  baths  and  wash-basins  which  so 
frequently  communicate,  as  well  as  the  rainwater  pipes,  directly 
with  the  house-drains.  These  should  wherever  possible,  be  cut  off, 
and,  if  not,  should  be  properly  trapped.  Bell-traps  should  never  be 
used,  as  they  rarely  act  as  traps,  and  are  frequently  used  as  play- 
things especially  by  the  children  of  the  poor.  I have  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  these  defects,  because  I have  witnessed  much  injury  to 
health  from  their  existence,  and  also  because  the  number  of 
inspectors  at  present  employed  in  most  of  the  Metropolitan  parishes 
and  districts  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  seek  out  and  abate  these 
as  well  as  other  nuisances.  I believe  that,  except  as  regards  the 
subjects  just  mentioned,  additional  legal  powers  for  the  abatement  of 
nuisances  are  not  so  necessary  at  present  as  an  increased  staff*  in 
the  Medical  Officer’s  and  Surveyor's  departments  to  effectually  carry 
out  the  existing  laws. 


